Lord Dunmore-Tool of Land Jobbers 
or Realistic Champion of Colonial 
“Rights?”: An Inquiry 

By Richard O. Curry 

In September, 1774, John Murray, Earl of Dunmore and the 
, t royal governor of Virginia, led an expedition against the Shaw¬ 
nee Indians in the Ohio country. One wing of his army, com¬ 
manded by General Andrew Lewis, was surprised by nearly a 
thousand Shawnee under Cornstalk at Point Pleasant—located at 
he confluence of the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. Although he 
suffered heavy losses, Lewis defeated the Shawnee decisively. 

Shortly before the clash at Point Pleasant, troops under Dun- 
more crossed the Ohio near present-day Parkersburg and marched 
toward the Shawnee villages located near the mouth of the Scioto. 
Unaware that Cornstalk had gathered his warriors for an attack 
on Lewis, Dunmore ordered the general to cross the Ohio, march 
northwest and join him for a combined attack on the Shawnee 
towns. But the battle of Point Pleasant ended the fighting. Despite 
the desire of Lewis’ men to wage a war of annihilation Lord Dun¬ 
more negotiated a settlement with the Indians at Camp Charlotte. 

Dunmore’s War paved the way for the settlement of Kentucky 
and quelled the savages’ power so completely that the frontier re¬ 
mained quiet for nearly two years after the American Revolution 
began at Lexington and Concord in 1775. 1 

These are the basic facts relating to the campaign and its 
immediate results. But the origins and significance of Lord pun- 
more’s War have been a subject of historical controversy ever since. 

Five years ago, the present writer penned an article: “Lord 
Dunmore and the West: A Reevaluation” in which he defended 
the last royal governor of Virginia against charges that he was a 
“tool of land jobbers” who deliberately launched the campaign 
against the Shawnee to further his own selfish, economic interests . 2 
Dunmore was portrayed as a “farsighted champion of colonial 
rights’ " who sought to convince Whitehall of the error of its ways 
'? opposing the westward extension of Virginia’s boundaries. Al- 
thou}’!) evidence was cited which contradicts the accepted view of 
*umnorc'» career the a priori assumption was made that revolu- 
iof.ary vntinicnt in Virginia was generated largely by shortsighted 
irT q* rml western lands policies. The net result, if not totally dis- 
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, a effort to place Dunmore’s career in a more 
astrous, weakened the^ £ f re £ rence that should have been used 
objective light, i nc r mot i ve s is this: to what extent were 

in reconsidering Dun responsi ble for promoting revolutionary 

Brl ? S pnMn VirgSa? Moreover, the evidence cited m this article 
sentiment in virgmi „ accept ed view that Dunmore acted 

which contradicts the genermiy y conclusively that he 

fOT S f^tv^Xrg”d A 8 S a d0 r e S uU of P these considerations, it is 
IS not guilty as J ,, Dunmore’s career yet remains to be 

J lear ^LerthXs there is more than enough available evidence 
to“s^"qudy ? as to the validity of the old, accepted v,ew. 

It is the purpose of this article to repair the deficiencies of 
“Lord 1 Dunmore and the West: A Re-evaluation By so doing, 
it “hopeTJhat the controversial career of Lord Dunmore wtll be 
placed m a more realistic and perceptive light. 

To review briefly: most historians have vigorously condemned 
Dunmore’s career. Randolph C. Downes interpreted the war as 
a “complete surrender to land-hungry frontiersmen and speculators. 

In his view the Shawnee fell victim to the avarice and greed of 
“Long Knives;” and Dunmore was the instrument through which 
their machinations found fulfillment. 4 In a similar vein, Thomas 
P Abemethy and Clarence W. Alvord argue that Dunmore’s actions 
were motivated almost entirely by a desire for personal gain. 5 In 
fact, the accepted historical view of Dunmore’s War corresponds 
closely to the interpretation placed on the Virginia governor’s 
activities by his enemies—especially the Pennsylvanians. Dunmore’s 
Pennsylvania adversaries who were interested in the Indian trade, 
who wanted to discredit Virginia’s claims to the region around 
Fort Pitt and had also promoted the than virtually defunct Vandalia 
enterprise represented the governor’s actions in their most odious 
light. Defending his expedition against the Shawnee, Dunmore 
wrote to Lord Dartmouth that “the Philadelphia Papers, and I 
dare say other means, have been used to make it believed, that I 
acted only in conjuction with a parcel of Land Jobbers. . . . The 
Indian disturbances have . . . been wonderfully aiding to Mr. Penn’s 
purpose, and he has not neglected them.” 6 

It cannot be denied that John Murray had economic interests 
in the west. He became governor of Virginia in 1771 and the 


be shown later in the paper, one way of attacking this problem that was 
,r 29* '* norc< l entirely in earlier article, is this: what evidence was cited by 
th*r 7?* i! 1 i j° su, ?tnntiatc charges of treachery? A critical examination revealed 
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„ year exprawed an .merest in acquiring land ceded by the 
,,r V A* in (he Treaty of Lochabcr of 1770. ’ Lord Dunmore 
|n ‘X«cm|H.rary. "and scvcrall [sic] gentlemen of that counts- de- 
■ JSEctl upon petitioning the king for some part of it."' Even so 
u . ,nif\ career us a Virginia land speculator was not remarkably 
|,U Sul When he peunoned the Board of Trade for a^sond 
|UC iJ of IOO.00O acres his request was rejected.* Even so, the 
P l " Lint*/ that Abemethy. Alvord and Downes arc correct in adnm. 


looked or ignored by these historians strongly suggests that 
JJ. if porirayal of Dunmore as a grasping speculator who wanted 
Ivin I or selfish economic reasons is by no means an objective 
o valuation. 

In the first place it should be pointed out that if “land hunger" 
important in explaining the origins of Dunmore's War, the same 
! S „ c in lmrdly be overemphasized when explaining the grievances 
f Viieinians against Cieorge III. rhe Royal Proclamation of 1763, 

;; , in JI. HW cd \ andalia enterprise and the Quebec Act all conflicted 
ah tlu* aims and aspirations of colonial Virginians. Yet, during 
hk term of office, Dunmore vigorously upheld the "rights" of Yit 
‘iim >md Virginians.* In so doing he incurred the displeasure 
his superiors in England and apparently ran some risk to his 

career in the process. 

The Proclamation of 1763 did make provision for granting 
tr.n-K of land west of the proclamation line to British officers and 
Sdfcnwho had fought in the French and Indian War But con- 
siderahlc doubt was expressed at Whitehall as lo whether or not 
Virginians (colonials) were included under the terms of this act. 
Y« ^December 15. 1773. Dunmore boldlv announced that co¬ 
lonials “should be at liberty to locate the lands, they claimed under 
the Koval Pavla mat ion . . . of 1763. Wherever they should 
desire: and that every officer should be allowed a ^met stm^ 
for every thousand acres/*’ 0 For this decision die Vir^nw gov'enior 
was severely reprimanded by Lord Dartmouth, thi c 
retarv who Wrote that: 
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^ . u-.u~r provincial officers and soldiers 

very doubtful whether P lherc f ore I trust you will 
seem" to 1 ■ lhal proclamation, ai d further locations to 

‘JSffM* Orders from rhe King,' 
be made unu > more emp hatic and in¬ 
fo a later dispatch n0 ‘grants “beyond the limits of the 

,meted the go- mak, ^ conditions whatsoever.” 

Royal Proclamation of 1 to* ^ decision t0 recognize claims of 
Dunmore not °ft h c proclamation line but on several occasions 
colonials west of the proc Virginia’s boundaries as the only 

urged to S problem of imperial reorganzation. 

sensible m learned of Dunmore’s expedition 

When the Coiomal « e sir wmiam Johnson that 

against the ^ans, Dartm tn which led to the hostilities 

he was at a loss to gyfNevertheless, he threatened Dunmore with 
against the Shawnee. N Not only had the governor acted 

dire consequences for.his superintendent of Indian affairs in the 
without consulting Johnson, ^per^ Dartmouth of being per- 

could peace bo restore . Americans who do not conceive 

PwHtCAar- 

s£*z stJl*suzzz s ssrsaa? 

the western region which Virginians were settling despite the procla¬ 
mation line, the governor again observed that the only practical 
alternative to a “Set of Democratic Governments of their own 
was to extend the boundaries of the Old Dominion westward. 

Whether or not Dunmore's defense of his conduct can be 
accepted at face value, it should be stressed that if he was motivated 
to attack the Shawnee solely by his own interest in land specula¬ 
tion. his reply to Dartmouth was perceptive in its analysis ana 
criticism of established imperial western lands policies (or the lacx 
of them). Dunmore's defense of the “rights" of Virginians and his 
realistic appraisal of the consequences of established policies does 
not in itself clear Dunmore from the charge of acting from base 
economic motives. Other evidence, however, also suggests that 
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, r .»r •» variety of reasons. On the eve of his departure for 
he » ctcU , nunmore wrote to Dartmouth: 


I for U VUlIVljr --- - 

he «*■£“ Nunmore wrote to Dartmouth: 

' , -xpcctcd tt War with the Indians, since the Shawnees, 

• ' ‘ ,,nd some of the Delawares, have fallen on our frontiers. 
Minsoc*, * alul most cruelly murdered a great many, women 

killed. .'Y ... but 1 hope in eight or ten days to march 

and ehtmte •• • • Mounta i ns U nd then ... to th 


end to 

^-Yhere * s neither nonoi. •«« profit 

' t , r letter Dunmore also said that he was well aware that 
in another i g U ii t y of committing atrocities as the Indians. 

••Longitnoes determination to unmask, and prosecute renegade 
He expanse ^ t0 b rine the brutal process of attack and re- 
whites «n da , y 1{ lYunmore waged war against the Indians 

taliation to »‘_ intcrcst . he was guilty of hypocrisy—masking his 
solely trom • , k 0 f altruistic verbiage. But was the war 

real motives » ** h a conchlsion feasible? Lyman Copeland 

unnecessary ■ ** ^t—estimating that as many lives were lost on 

Draper Biougiu decade preceding Dunmore s campaign 

the f Su of the war itself.” Moreover, Dun- 

as were ]ook t j lc fact that the governor attempted to 

,„ore’s f l “ cs °^ settlement with the Shawnee before openmg 
negotiate a JK’’ fter ^ battle at Point Pleasant the governor 
hostilities. Then a terms.™ Alter the Revolution 

offered the . attended by representatives of the Con- 

Ix'gan. Y-'fitoress'^ pursued Dunmore's policy to its logical con- 
££? A jwace treaty was signed in 1775 at For. Pttt* 

Abemethy's "ed 

fn "openirtg 1 Kentucky taVvilU? basis.- Alvord admits dial there 
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, • » pviHprice to substantiate this charge but states that 
is no con t s -- s ” the connection. 33 In painting a black picture 
he “strongly s ” s P^ ct * eedy grasping speculator who inaugurated a 
of Dunmore as gr e > > & contends that Dunmore’s expedition 
needless war, Abea&ty ■ ev . q virginia ;- Far {rom being true, 
commanded no p p^ ^ PP^ ^ most popular event of his ad- 
Ounmore s Wa his popularity reached unparalleled 

ahtT on his return march, the officers under Dunmore’s com- 
heights. erain praising their commander, ‘who, we are 

mand P a f ed ^ ^esohition prm 8 campaign from no 

this country.- Wren he 
otner mou Dunmore was presented with con- 

“23? “ tom the city.- the College of William and 

Marv 37 and from the Governor's Council. 2 ® Then in March 1775, 
even the Virginia Convention, assembled in opposition to royal 
authority, resolved that: 

the most cordial thanks of the people of this colony are a 
tribute’ justly due our worth Governor, Lord Dunmore. for his 
SSy noble, wise, and spirited conduct on the late expedition 
acainst our Indian enemy: a conduct which at once evinces his 
Excellency’s attention to the true interests of this colony, and a 
zeal which no dangers can divert, or difficulues hinder, from 
achieving the most important services to the people, who have the 
happiness to live under his administration.-' 


Thus, the governor’s active opposition to established imperial 
policies in’ word and deed—far from proving that he was the “tool 
of a parcel of land jobbers”—suggests the possibility that Dun¬ 
more not only courted personal disaster by his course of action 
as governor of Virginia but grasped fundamental issues involved in 
the^conflict over western lands that blundering, inept or ill-advised 
crown officials in London failed completely to comprehend. This 
is not to say that the westward extension of Virginia's boundaries 
necessarily provided a panacea for solving the problem of imperial 
reorganization. But then this is not the major point in question. 
Alvord, Abemethy and Downes in their monocausative, economic 
determinist point of view apparently could not appreciate any better 
than Whitehall that any attempt to resolve the western question 
without some recognition of the "rights” of Virginians could only 
have serious consequences for Great Britain. Moreover, these his¬ 
torians in placing almost total responsibility for the war on the 
governor’s shoulders found little merit in the governors contention 
that the Shawnee campaign was designed to avert a more serious 
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o C ainst the advancing frontiersman—a frontier advance 
uprising ® Dunmore , the British government, nor the Indians could 
that ncl ?j Abemethy in maintaining that all opposition to the 
tom 88 Act in Virginia was phrased in religious—that is to say 
Que r?tholic—terms, overlooks Jefferson's famous essay, “A Sum- 
31111 View of the Rights of British America,” written while Jeffer- 
fflary was a member of the Virginia Convention of 1775, and in 
S< r h he denied the right of the British Government to any con- 
1 whatsoever over western lands—unless, of course, this essay 
tr01 kp considered an anti-Catholic tract in-so-far as it touches 

o0 western lands. 

If the evidence cited in this paper cannot eliminate the pos- 
validity of the Abemethy-Alvord-Downes interpretation, it 
certainly shows that it is open to serious question. It suggests, if it 
cannot prove, that Dunmore’s War and the governor’s interests in 
western land may not even have been related. In any case, there is 
no conclusive evidence, as Alvord admitted, to buttress charges to 
the contrary. Even if no evidence existed suggesting that other 
motives were present the very lack of conclusive evidence con¬ 
cerning Dunmore’s alleged machinations places the burden of proof 
back where it belongs—squarely on the shoulders of Dunmore’s 
critics. Perhaps it is instructive to note that the Abemethy and 
Downes analyses appeared in the 1930’s. Since the economic in¬ 
terpretation of history and the “needless war” theme (all wars 
not only the Civil War) were much more in vogue then than now, 
it may well be that their interpretation is as much, if not more, 
a reflection of the 1930’s as of the 1770’s. In any event, if their 
view of Dunmore’s motives is the valid one, it will have to be based 
on solid evidence and will involve a more thorough analysis of 
colonial-imperial relations regarding western lands and Dunmore’s 
role in that controversy than we now have. 3 ’ 


'The miist recent work dealing with western lands and the American Revolution is 
; l, i,. s " , * in ' Whitehall and the Wilderness: The Middle West in British Colonial Policy, 
... i 'Lincoln, Nebraska, 1961). A member of the "imperial” school, Sosin is not 
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